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A PLEA FOR SANITY IN ART CRITICISM. 

The following conversation is said to have taken place 
recently : 

A. " Why, I see that you are the art critic for the Times, 
I did not know that you knew anything about art." 

B. " Hush \ I don't. But I attended all the exhibitions 
and went into ecstacies over every monstrosity to be seen 
there, till I acquired the reputation of a profound art critic." 

And there is a good deal of truth in this. A man can- 
not attract notice by admiring the sublimity of Michelan- 
gelo, the purity of Raphael, the glorious pagan beauty of 
Titian, or the splendid animal vitality of Rubens. Every- 
body does that. But if he speaks with patronizing conde- 
scension of the Moses and the David, of the Sistine Ma- 
donna and of the Transfiguration, of the Assumption of the 
Virgin and the Venus of the Borghese gallery, of the De- 
scent from the Cross and the Peace and War ; if he roundly 
abuses the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Royal Academy, and 
every other place where art is systematically taught, partic- 
ularly if he treats with measureless scorn the acknowledged 
masters of contemporary painting, and goes into ecstacies 
over the work of some third rate impressionist or fointilliste, 
his reputation is made and his position as an art critic of 
unusual penetration is established. 

The function of criticism is to guide public taste, to sep- 
arate the good from the bad, and to point out the things that 
should be admired. But the trouble about this new criti- 
cism is that it demands that we shall admire things that we 
cannot admire. It is as if one should insist upon our doting 
on caviar, when all our nature craves roast beef and pound 
cake. Our stomach revolts against such food, and it is use- 
less to try to accustom ourselves to it. 

Such critics have a great contempt for popular judg- 
ment, and consider art the peculiar province of the manda- 
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rins. It is true that only long training and extended culti- 
vation can make one a competent judge of art ; but we can 
also feel assured that when an artist gets too far from that 
broad humanity which is comprehensible alike to prince and 
peasant, when he loses that touch of nature which makes all 
men kin, he is on a false track. The works which have en- 
dured the ordeal of the ages are not caviar to the general. 
It needs no special training to be thrilled by the great eyes 
of the Sistine Madonna and her Son, so full of divine inspi- 
ration ; to be awed by the Tombs of the Medici or the Ceil- 
ing of the Sistine Chapel ; to be fascinated by the unutter- 
able sadness of the Melancholia of Albrecht Diirer ; to admire 
Tintoretto's Bacchus and Ariadne, or Botticelli's Spring ; to 
worship the godlike beauty of the Apollo Belvidere or the 
Venus of Melos. The expert may understand them better, 
but the humblest may feel their power. The experience of 
the past justifies us in doubting whether art which exists for 
the mandarins alone, and which strikes no responsive chord 
in the universal human heart, is calculated to endure. 

These self-constituted mandarins cannot lead the general 
public into their strange ways and, to tell the truth, they do 
not seem to desire it. The mere fact that a picture meets 
with the admiration of the populace seals its condemna- 
tion. They do not venture openly to attack the old masters 
upon their thrones, but they damn them with faint praise 
accompanied with numberless reservations, while if any new 
movement finally obtains public recognition it loses interest 
at once. Thus, as long as impressionism was a universal 
laughing stock, they championed its cause with violence ; 
but now that they have forced it upon a reluctant world, and 
the French government has ordered the building of a new 
wing to the Luxembourg, to accommodate a large bequest 
of impressionist pictures, they shake their heads, and say 
that whatever the art of the future may be, it will not be im- 
pressionism, to which a grateful public responds " amen," 
and goes on admiring the works of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Poynter, Watts, G6rome, Cabanel and Bouguereau, whom 
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the critics are loading with their contempt, while they are 
seeking among the obscure movements now germinating in 
the Parisian ateliers for some new fetish. 

How far this new criticism has drifted from the public 
taste was well illustrated at the Venetian International Art 
Exhibition of 1895. Among the pictures exhibited was one 
of enormous size by Michetti, representing a barren brown 
upland moor where a lot of peasants of the Abruzzi hardly 
removed from brutes were jeering at a woman, as ugly and 
brutal as themselves, who was passing by. The execution 
was the coarsest ever seen. Not being able to make it 
rough enough with paint, the artist had daubed chunks of 
plaster of Paris as big as one's fist upon the canvas and had 
painted over them. The principal figure was a man stand- 
ing, and to show the artist's contempt for all rules of com- 
position his head would have projected beyond the canvas, 
and he stood there headless. It was the most repulsive picture 
ever painted, course in subject, brutal in treatment, absolutely 
without composition. One looked at it in amazement that the 
authorities should have allowed it to be hung, and the 
general public evidently agreed upon its merits, for there 
was a prize to be awarded to the picture receiving the larg- 
est popular vote, and only sixty-three, not more than the 
number of lunatics admitted, voted for this abomination. 
Yet it was awarded the high prize by the committee. 

I do not mean that art should be judged by the people at 
large. Only a small and cultivated few are really compe- 
tent judges. If you left it to the general public, pictures of 
dogs and cats and babies and young lovers would be es- 
teemed the highest type. There is no populace that is a 
a true critic of such matters. If you cite the Athenians as 
an exception, in the first place they were really an aristoc- 
racy, whose slaves represented the common people of our 
day, and in the second they were no doubt swayed in their 
opinions by such men as Pericles. But at the same time an 
art which has strayed so far from human sympathies that 
it can no longer appeal to the mass of mankind is in dan- 
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ger of an unlamented death. The greatest of poets is 
Shakspere, and he appeals equally to the scholar and to 
the ignorant, so that the boy in the " peanut gallery " rarely 
fails to applaud at the proper moment ; and while, based 
upon this broad humanity, his fame has extended from year 
to year until it has encircled the globe with an imperishable 
glory, his contemporaries who invented the Euphuistic dia- 
lect that was to distinguish the mandarins of taste from the 
vulgar herd have sunk into unwept oblivion. 

The great cry of the artists and critics of our day is " Art 
for art's sake," a phrase which seems to mean two things : 
first, that art has nothing to do with morality or religion, 
and secondly, that it matters not what you paint, so that 
you paint it well. 

With the first of these propositions it is difficult to take 
issue. In point of Art Titian's Nudities are as good as 
Raphael's Madonnas, Botticelli's Birth of Venus as merito- 
rious as his Madonna Incoronata, and no doubt Michelan- 
gelo's amazingly indecent Leda was equal to his Holy Fam- 
ily of the Tribune. Still, even in that respect there is some 
justice in the position taken by the Calvinistic theological 
student, who, when asked what was the doctrine of the 
church in respect to good works, replied : " Well, a few of 
them will do no harm." 

As to the other proposition, that it matters not what 
you paint, so that you paint it well, it is the abdication 
of the human intellect before mere manual dexterity. Two 
things must be combined to form that rare being, the great 
artist — the skilled hand and the creative mind. Dexterous 
fingers are not wanting — in art centres we find great numbers 
of them engaged in the drudgery of copying. Neither are 
intelligences that are endowed with imagination and capa- 
ble of the creative impulse excessively rare ; but unhappily 
it is only at great intervals that Nature combines the two 
and gives us her brightest flower, the true artist who in the 
rapture of creation comes nearest to the gods. Meanwhile, 
if the doctrine of art for art's sake, that it matters not what 
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we paint if we paint it well, can get itself established, then 
any idiot who is sufficiently dexterous with the brush can 
claim to rank with Apelles and Leonardo. That a doctrine 
which is so flattering to vulgar mediocrity should have 
many and enthusiastic advocates is not surprising. None 
the less it is the negation of the higher part of man, the as- 
sertion that Zola's UAssommoir is to be placed on a level 
with Milton's Paradise Lost. 

As all men are born followers either of Aristotle or of 
Plato, so the efforts of artists will always be directed toward 
either the real or the ideal. Both are legitimate and the 
real should be first pursued, for until we have placed our 
ladder firmly upon the solid earth we cannot safely climb. 

One of the most highly gifted of artistic races, the 
Dutch, advanced no further. When they had learned how 
to produce the real they became enamoured of it, and instead 
of seeking something higher and more beautiful, they strove 
only to represent the reality of things about them with mi- 
croscopic detail and to show how they appeared in different 
atmospheres and in varying lights. Their art culminated in 
Rembrandt, whose wonderful technical skill, whose incom- 
parable mastery over the problems of light and shade, give to 
the most commonplace objects an intense interest and a kind 
of beauty. We may regret that his transfiguring light was not 
thrown upon the face of some divine Madonna, upon some 
lovely goddess, fresh from the rosy summit of sun-kissed 
Olympus. But it was not. It fell upon the faces of stolid, 
care-worn men, of wrinkled old crones, of fat and stupid 
women, wrapping their unattractive forms in a halo of im- 
perishable glory. 

And in our own day we have seen another genius 
scarcely inferior to Rembrandt, the Frenchman Millet, de- 
voting his wonderful talent to depicting the saddest realism 
of peasant life, selecting by preference types that are scarcely 
superior to the beasts with which they herd. Many rejoice 
that he should have used his skill in such a way, but to us it 
seems that with such powers he should have soared to the 
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highest regions of the ideal, and that beneath his magic 
brush the loveliest types should have palpitated with the 
richest life amid scenes of heavenly beauty. It is as if the 
divine genius who alone was capable of drawing the char- 
acters of Hamlet and Ophelia had contented himself with de- 
picting Touchstone and Audrey in the saddest moments of 
their mere animal existence. 

Very different were the Greeks and the Italians of the 
Renaissance. When they had fairly mastered the real, they 
paused not a moment, but launched forth into the bright 
realm of the ideal. 

And it must not be supposed that there is any conflict 
between the two. For the ideal to be of any value it must 
be based firmly upon the real. If not, we have an art like 
that of Gustave Dor£, sinking on one side into the grotesque, 
fading awa}' on the other into the inane and unsubstantial. 
The true creations of the ideal must seem as real as the ugly 
Dutch pictures of Teniers or Hals, as real as Paul Potter's 
bull. They should be more beautiful than Nature actually 
creates, but they must be such as Nature might have created 
had she been in a happier mood. 

Let us take an illustration from the greatest of landscape 
painters, Claude Lorraine. No one ever studied Nature 
more diligently than he. The innumerable sketches that 
he has left us show that he studied her in every aspect in 
which she showed herself in his fair Italian home ; that he 
watched her every manifestation, trying to wrest from her 
the secret of her beauty and her charm. But when he started 
to paint a picture, he did not, like some Dutch master, sit 
down before a landscape and reproduce it exactly as it was 
in all its details, however offensive some of them might be. 
From his perfect knowledge of Nature he created a scene 
of ideal beauty, every detail of which is as true as the Dutch- 
man's literal reproduction, yet combined into a whole more 
beautiful than Nature ever made, bathed in a soft radiance 
such as shone in Eden when Eve first opened her wonder- 
ing eyes, filled with a sense of rest and peace unknown to 
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this troubled world. It is a scene the like of which you will 
seek in vain, but it is perfectly true to nature, no hazy and 
unrealized vision. 

And here let us say a word in defense of Claude. Every 
one has read some of Ruskin's books, and it is difficult to 
read an)' of them without rinding a fling at the prince of 
landscape painters. Ruskin was absorbed by a blind ad- 
miration of Turner, and was determined that Turner should 
be acknowledged as the greatest master of landscape that 
ever lived. To raise him to that eminence it was necessary 
to drag Claude down from the pedestal where he had stood 
unchallenged for so many generations, and for every lift 
that Ruskin gives to Turner he throws a stone at Claude. 
He even led Turner himself and the English public to think 
that he was right, and two of Turner's best pictures were 
hung beside Claude's two masterpieces in the National Gal- 
lery at London. How they stood the comparison then we 
know not ; but in a few short years they have faded away 
until they are mere masses of ugly browns and dirty yellows, 
while the Claudes still smile upon us in the undiminished 
lustre of their perfect beauty. 

Ruskin has done much for the cause of art. Few persons 
amongst English speaking races cared anything about it 
when he roused them with the trumpet peal of his marvel- 
ous eloquence, and the impulse that he gave has grown and 
grown until every magazine is constrained, in order to sat- 
isfy the public demand, to have an article upon art in every 
issue. But his judgments were strangely faulty. In his 
eyes Botticelli with his quaint graces was superior to the di- 
vine Raphael, the impetuous and ungoverned Tintoretto was 
ranked above the sublime Michelangelo. To him the splen- 
did pagan beauty of the great Titian and the exuberant vi- 
tality of the mighty Rubens were hateful abominations. We 
must ever be grateful to him for awakening our interest ; 
but now that we are aroused we must look with our own 
eyes, and often we shall see things in a manner very dif- 
ferent from that of the brilliant genius whose faculties at 
length merged into madness. 
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His constant cry is that we should go to Nature, that we 
should reproduce her as she is, that we should imitate her 
works. That is true, but only half the truth, The mission 
of art is to perfect Nature, to supply her deficiencies, to lop 
off her redundances. Never does she produce anything so 
perfect that it is fit exactly as it stands for artistic treatment. 
There is no landscape so fair but that it would be improved by 
leaving out some object that interferes with the unity of the 
scene, to which some feature cannot be added with advan- 
tage to make it more complete. There is no form so per- 
fect that it would not be more lovely were a little flesh 
added here, a little subtracted there. 

Of all the women of historic Greece, Phryne was the 
most beautiful, so beautiful that by a solemn decree of the 
Athenian people she was required once a year to arise from 
the sea as Venus, that the assembled multitude might look 
upon the supreme vision of earthly loveliness. It was she 
that Praxiteles, the greatest sculptor that ever devoted him- 
self to the beauty of the female form, selected as the model 
of that Venus of Cnidus, which was esteemed one of the 
world's wonders, and to behold which men journeyed from 
the farthest limits of the earth, and knelt entranced in ador- 
ation of its charms. And so beloved was it by the people of 
Cnidus that when their island was overwhelmed with debt 
and a King offered to pay all they owed if they would but 
give him up their statue, they refused, preferring chains and 
bondage and the bloody scourge, which were then the debt- 
or's lot, to the loss of their beloved image. 

Yet even with such a model, Praxiteles must have looked 
beyond to the ideal of perfect beauty, for we know that he 
made two portrait statues of Phryne just as she was in her 
naked loveliness, one for the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
and the other for her native city of Thespiae, and that nei- 
ther of these excited the admiration that was awakened by 
the Venus. 

If you believe that it is not necessary to improve upon 
Nature, go to the Salon in these days of rampant realism. 
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Look at the landscapes where some unimaginative realist 
depicts the scene before him exactly as it is T making the 
wart upon Nature's face as conspicuous as the smile, and 
compare it with Claude's divine creations. Look at the 
studies of the nude where the first model picked up in the 
streets is reproduced in all her naked imperfections, anp 
you will turn away with a sense of disgust to the 
sublime beauty of the Venus of Melos, or even to the 
dainty nudities of Boucher. Or better still, look at the pho- 
tographs, now so common, of living pictures. Did you ever 
see one that you would for a moment mistake for a work of 
art? 

In the art of combining the true with the beautiful, of 
making idea] figures that seem as real as the laborers upon 
the streets, no one has ever approached the Greeks. The 
most glorious ideal types that we have are the Venus of 
Melos and the Apollo Belvedere ; yet the first is the work of 
an obscure and almost unknown sculptor whose name seems 
to have been Agesandros, and the second is a mere copy of 
a statue probably by some one equally obscure. What then 
must have been the Olympian Zeus and the Athene of Pheid- 
ias? 

Just at present art seems to be simply drifting. Impres- 
sionism appears to be still having a considerable vogue, par- 
ticularly in America, which always imitates Parisian fads. 
If you go to the Salon you will see a great deal of realism, 
some of it dull and commonplace, some of it brutal, some of it 
charming. You will see also a good deal of washed-out, 
shadowy idealism that is little better than dreams of pictures. 
You will find few pictures in which the ideal is realized and 
made tangible as in the productions of the greatest masters. 

Yet each year many noble works are exhibited, and the 
divine fire is still burning brightly. Artists generally are 
manifesting a disposition to forsake the old ways and seek 
for new pastures ; but it cannot be said that any of their 
late departures have been crowned with complete success. 
Perhaps, if, like the early masters, they would be less self- 
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conscious, trying merely to do good work without attempt- 
ing to dazzle or astonish, they would succeed better. Art 
follows literature, for it is easier to express new ideas in 
words than to embody them in living forms ; and as litera- 
ture is now beating about in an aimless manner, vainly seek- 
ing the true path that will lead to a higher development, art 
is doing the same. Let us hope that it will find it, and that 
in the future, as in the great ages of the past, the Real and 
the Ideal may move foiward in harmonious brotherhood to 
ever nobler achievements. Their strength is in their union, 
and they must struggle upward hand in hand if art is once 
again to reach those supreme heights, bathed in the ra- 
diance of eternal glory, where Pheidias and Apelles, Raphael 
and Michelangelo, have inscribed their names. 

Unhappily, much of that criticism which should assist it 
upon its upward way merely drags it down into the mire, or 
leads it astray into paths that will end in hopeless sterility. 

It is unfortunate that a reputation for originality cannot 
be acquired by calling attention to the beauties of works 
which reveal a loving study of the great masters of the past 
or manifest the disciplined training received in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts or the Royal Academy ; and that such a 
reputation can be achieved by treating such productions 
with unlimited scorn and heaping upon them the epithet 
academic, and by raving at the same time over something 
in which the vast majority of cultivated people can see 
only an exhibition of undisciplined perversity, particularly 
by holding up to admiration some of the numerous landscapes 
that are shown every year where the painter is so enamoured 
of atmosphere that he forgets all else and makes no effort 
to depict the field or forest, hill or dale, that lies behind his 
misty medium. 

What we need in art is a critic such as French literature 
possesses in M. F. Brunetiere, inexorably demanding ear- 
nest and serious work, and treating undisciplined perversity 
as it deserves. Such we have, but they have not acquired 
the authority that has been accorded to the distinguished 
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Frenchman, and in the meantime an untrained public is likely 
to hail as a marvel of penetration any one who can detect 
greatness in works which are unintelligible to it and which 
too often are mere displays of capricious manual dexterity. 

G. B. Rose. 



